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Several  erroneous  Accounts  respecting  the  last  Illness  of  Professor 
Porson,  having  appeared  in  various  Periodical  Publications,  I 
am  induced  to  give  the  following  correct  Report  of  the  last  six  days 
of  the  Professor’s  life  ;  and  I  do  this  with  confidence,  because  I 
only  speak  of  what  came  under  my  own  immediate  observation, 
having  attended  him  from  the  morning  after  he  was  seized  with  a  fit 
in  the  street,  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
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On  Tuesday  Morning,  the  20th  of  September,  1808, 1  read 
a  Paragraph  in  the  Newspaper  called  the  British  Press , 
importing,  that  about  two  o’clock  the  preceding  afternoon,^ 
a  gentleman  had  been  found  senseless  in  the  street,  and 
conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety,  in  Castle  Street,  St.  Martin’s 
Lane.  I  immediately  went  to  the  place  mentioned,  where  I 
arrived  about  half  past  eight,  and  found  the  Gentleman 
alluded  to,  as  I  had  expected  from  the  description  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Newspaper,  to  be  Mr.  Professor  Porson. 

I  found  him  walking  about  the  room,  apparently  extremely 
ill ;  he  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  seeing  me,  and  after 
a  few  words  of  inquiry  with  respect  to  his  health,  I  desired 
he  would  allow  me  to  call  a  coach,  but  he  would  not  per¬ 
mit  me  to  leave  him,  saying  that  he  would  rather  walk 

*  Mr.  Porson  walked  from  the  House  of  the  London  Institution, of  which 
he  was  the  Principal  Librarian,  about  one  o’clock  on  Monday  afternoon? 
the  19th  of  September,  and  about  half  past  one  called  at  Mr.  Perry’s^ 
in  the  Strand  ;  but  that  Gentleman  not  being  at  home,  he  proceeded 
further,  and  was  seized  with  a  fit  which  led  to  the  melancholy  catastro¬ 
phe  related  in  the  sequel.  He  had  complained  for  several  days  pre¬ 
ceding  of  not  being  well,  and  said  he  had  got  the  ague,  but  it  appears 
that  the  hot  and  cold  fits,  which  he  considered  as  that  complaint,  were 
symptomatic  of  the  disease,  which  afterwards  terminated  in  his  dissolu¬ 
tion. 
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and  take  one  in  the  street.  Accordingly  we  walked  across 
the  King’s  Mews,  to  the  nearest  stand  of  coaches  at  Charing 
Cross,  where  we  took  one,  and  drove  home  to  the  Old 
Jewry. 

After  we  had  got  into  the  coach,  and  were  going  down 
the  Strand,  he  began  to  speak  of  the  fire  which  had  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Theatre  in  Covent  Garden,  a  few  hours  before, 
of  which  he  had  been  informed  ;  and  was  much  affected  at 
the  account  I  gave  him  of  the  loss  of  lives  and  property  in 
consequence  of  that  melancholy  accident.  He  afterwards 
spoke  of  his  sudden  attack  in  the  street,  and  congratulated 
himself  on  falling  into  honest  hands,  and  particularly  ob¬ 
served  how  fortunate  he  considered  himself  in  not  having 
had  his  gold  watch  taken  from  him.  In  this  way  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  along  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street,  conversing  in  the 
manner  usual  with  him,  for  no  person  possessed  a  greater 
fund  of  pleasant  and  rational  conversation.  As  we  ap¬ 
proached  St.  Paul’s,  he  mentioned  with  much  feeling,  the 
ill  treatment  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  Architect 
of  that  magnificent  pile,  had  sustained  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  and  observed,  that  even  in  our  own  days,  we 
were  too  apt  to  neglect  modest  unassuming  merit. 

In  this  manner  he  continued  to  converse  till  we  arrived 
at  the  House  of  the  Institution  in  the  Old  Jewry,  which 
was  about  a  quarter  past  nine.  On  getting  out  of  the  coach, 
his  bodily  debility  was  very  considerable,  but  so  far  from 
the  accounts  in  the  Newspapers,  and  in  the  different  pub¬ 
lications,  alluded  to,  respecting  the  torpor  of  his  mind  at 
this  time,  being  true,  I  did  not  perceive  the  least  disorder 
in  his  mental  faculties,  for  he  had  apparently  the  power  of 
associating  ideas  as  strongly  as  I  ever  knewr  him. 

After  walking  up  stairs  to  his  apartments,  which  he  did 
with  some  difficulty,  he  took  his  breakfast  in  his  own 
room,  which  consisted  of  two  cups  of  green  tea  and  two 
small  pieces  of  toast.  Soon  after  this  he  went  down  into 
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the  library,  where  meeting  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke* 
they  entered  into  a  conversation  respecting  a  Greek  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  the  possession  of  the  latter  gentleman,  which  had 
been  brought  from  the  city  of  Eleusis  in  Greece.  It  was 
now  that  it  appeared  he  had  suffered  a  paralysis  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  and  his  memory  had  evidently  begun  to 
fail,  so  that  it  became  painful  to  converse  with  him  ;  but 
what  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned,  is,  that  when  he 
could  nolonger  articulate  his  mother  tongue  without  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty,  and  when  he  appeared  to  have  from  the 
deficiency  of  his  memory  nearly  lost  the  power  of  trans¬ 
lating  the  quotations  he  made  from  the  Greek  into  Eng¬ 
lish  (which  was  his  usual  custom  in  conversation,  when  he 
referred  to  any  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  Classics),  he  could 
quote  and  speak  Greek  with  all  the  fluency  of  his  best  days. 

On  Dr.  Clarke  taking  leave  of  him,  the  Professor  soon 
afterwards  went  up  stairs  into  his  own  room,  and  stopping 
a  short  time,  came  down  again  apparently  going  out,  when 
Mrs.  Savage  observed  to  him,  that  she  thought  from  his  in¬ 
disposition  he  would  consult  his  own  ease  and  quiet  by  re¬ 
maining  at  home,  and  that  she  would  provide  him  for  din¬ 
ner  any  thingwhich  he  should  prefer.  With  this  he  seem¬ 
ingly  acquiesced,  but  as  I  am  led  to  believe,  the  Professor 
fancied  himself  to  be  under  some  restraint,  and  to  convince 
himself  of  the  contrary  walked  out,  and  soon  after  went  in¬ 
to  the  African  or  Cole’s  Coffee  House,  in  St.  Michael’s 
Alley,  Cornhill,  from  which  place  he  was  brought  home  in  a 
coach  about  half  past  five  o’clock,  considerably  worse*  and 
unable  to  speak  otherwise  than  in  short,  broken  sentences. 

On  observing  the  state  which  the  Professor  was  now  in, 
I  stepped  out  for  Mr.  Norris,  the  Surgeon,  one  of  his  par¬ 
ticular  and  intimate  friends,  who  only  lives  a  few  doors 
from  us.  On  his  returning  with  me,  Mr.  N.  and  myself 
prevailed  on  him,  with  some  difficulty,  to  allow  us  to  assist 
him  into  bed.  Mr.  Norris  then  describing  to  me  the  dan- 
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gerous  state  that  Mr.  Porson  was  in,  I  lost  no  time  in  mak 
ing  Mr.  Perry,  his  brother-in-law,  acquainted  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  who  that  evening  visited  him,  and  certainly  no 
friend  ever  evinced  more  tender  regard  than  did  that  gen¬ 
tleman  to  the  last  moment  of  the  Professors  life  ;  indeed 
Mr.  Porson  was  peculiarly  happy  in  the  affectionate  at¬ 
tention  of  his  friends  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paine,  Dr.  Charles 
Burney,  Mr.  Frend,  Mr.  Norris,  &c.  &c.  attending  him 
with  the  most  anxious  solicitude. 

Dr.  Babington  was  called  to  him  at  an  early  stage  of 
his  ill  ness,  but  medicine  proved  of  no  other  avail  than  to  en¬ 
courage  hopes  in  the  minds  of  the  Professor’s  friends  that  he 
might  recover.  The  effects  of  medical  assistance  served  only 
to  excite  a  portion  of  temporary  stimulus  to  the  alread}^ 
exhausted  powers  of  nature,  both  bodily  and  mental, 
hut  every  new  effort  to  revive  brought  on  a  progressive 
share  of  increasing  debility.  This  went  on  from  Tuesday 
evening  to  Sunday  morning  the  25th  of  September,  when 
all  hopes  of  recovery  vrere  finally  destroyed,  and  it  was 
perceived  by  every  person  about  the  Professor,  that  he 
could  not  survive  the  ensuing  night.  This  anticipation 
was  too  fully  verified,  for  on  Sunday  night,  exactly  as 
the  clock  struck  twelve,  I  had  the  melancholy  office  of 
witnessing  the  last  breath  of  this  incomparable  scholar. 

H  is  friends  considered  it  to  be  necessary  that  the 
body  should  be  opened.  Accordingly  on  Tuesday  morning 
after  his  decease  Dr.  Babington,  Sir  William  Blizard, 
Mr.  Norris,  Mr.  Thomas  Blizard,  and  Mr.  Upton,  attend¬ 
ed  for  that  purpose. 


Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  been  favoured 
by  Mr.  Norris  with  the  following  observations  made  by 
bimat  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Person’s  Illness,  and  of 
the  appearances  of  the  head  and  viscera  on  dissection. 
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“  On  Friday,  Septemberthe  16th,  I  called  to  speak  toMr. 
Porson  about  a  book,  and  was  shocked  at  bis  generally  dis¬ 
eased  appearance.  I  asked  if  he  was  not  sensible  ol  much 
indisposition  ;  to  which  he  replied  that  he  had  been  ill  for 
some  time  of  ague  and fever ,  but  that  he  now  thought  him¬ 
self  better. 

“  His  countenance  was  pale;  his  skin  hot;  his  pulse 
quick  and  feeble,  and  his  tongue  white.  I  told  him  that 
I  supposed  his  reason  for  using  the  term  ague,,  was  his 
having  had  cold  fits  succeeded  by  heat,  to  which  he  assent¬ 
ed  ;  that  these  symptoms  were  common  to  almost  all  fevers, 
however  excited,  that  he  was  at  that  moment  very  seriously 
ill  from  a  cause  entirely  different  from  what  he  imagined ; 
and  I  concluded  by  begging  him  to  send  for  my  friend 
Mr.  Upton,  who  was  just  at  hand,  or  for  some  Physician 
of  his  own  acquaintance.  To  this  however  he  would  not 
consent,  as  he  said  he  was  now  better,  but  I  so  far  prevailed 
as  to  obtain  his  promise  to  do  what  I  desired  the  next 
morning,  if  he  should  not  continue  to  improve.  To  a  mes¬ 
sage  which  I  sent  the  next  day,  he  returned  for  answer  that 
he  was  better. 

(i  I  heard  nothing  more  of  him  until  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  the  20th,  when  Mr.  Savage  came  for  me,  and 
said  that  Mr.  Porson  had  had  a  fit,  as  he  believed  of  Epi¬ 
lepsy,  and  that  he  was  much  alarmed  about  him.  I 
found  Mr.  Porson  sitting  up,  and  staring  about  him,  as  if 
surprised.  The  only  answer  I  could  obtain  to  any  ques¬ 
tion  was.  Well !  How  !  What !  and  he  appeared  to  be  utterly 
incapable  of  reasoning,  or  of  comprehending  what  was 
said  to  him. 

“  In  this  state  he  was  put  to  bed,  and  I  sent  immediate 
notice  of  his  situation  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Perry, 
who  soon  arrived,  and  who  continued  to  the  last  to  pay 
him  the  kindest  attention,  with  the  most  affectionate 
solicitude. 
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“  A  clyster  was  injected,  and  he  was  with  difficulty  made 
to  swallow  a  pill,  containing  two  grains  of  calomel,  and 
some  hours  afterwards,  a  draft  of  infusion  of  sena  and 
Epsom  salt.  These  procured  two  or  three  copious  mo¬ 
tions,  after  which  he  brightened  up,  and  for  a  short  time 
seemed  much  relieved. 

“  Dr.  Babington  and  Mr.  Upion  now  saw  him,  when 
stupor  had  again  returned,  accompanied  by  such  a  state  of 
general  debility  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  farther  evacua¬ 
tion.  Blisters  and  sinapisms  were  applied,  which  procured 
transient  relief,  and  it  was  endeavoured  to  support  his 
strength  by  wine  and  cordial  medicines,  of  which  how¬ 
ever  very  little  was  swallowed.  He  continued,  with  a  few 
slight  and  short  appearances  of  amendment,  to  grow 
weaker  until  Sunday  night,  when  he  died  ;  having  gra¬ 
dually  lost  the  power  of  speech  and  sight,  so  that  two  days 
before  his  death,  his  eyes  were  perfectly  insensible  to  the 
light  of  a  candle. 

“  The  following  account  of  the  appearances  of  the  body 
on  dissection  was  signed  by  Dr.  Babington,  Sir  William 
Blizard,  Mr.  Thomas  Blizard,  Mr.  Upton,  and  myself. 

*  On  examining  the  body  of  Professor  Poison,  we  observed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appearances. 

i  The  body  was  emaciated. 

c  The  dura  mater  did  not  exhibit  any  unusual  appearance. 

f  Under  the  tunica  arachnoides  a  clear  fluid  was  seen  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  brain ;  and  upon  separating  the 
pia  mater,  lymph,  to  the  quantity  of  about  an  ounce,  issued  from  be¬ 
tween  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

‘  The  brain  was  of  an  unusually  firm  texture,  its  cortical  part  was 
of  a  lighter  colour,  and  its  medullary  part  less  white  than  is  common. 

‘  The  ventricles  did  not  seem  to  contain  more  than  one  ounce  of 
lymph ;  but  upon  removing  the  whole  of  the  brain,  at  least  an  ounce 
and  a  half  more  lymph  remained  at  the  basis  of  the  skull. 

i  The  abdominal  viscera  did  not  present  any  thing  particularly  wor¬ 
thy  of  notice.  The  substance  of  the  intestines,  indeed,  was  unusually 
thick,  as  was  that  of  the  bladder  ;  there  was  an  adhesion  of  the  omen- 
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turn  to  the  liver,  and  several  more  between  it  and  the  diaphragm  ;  and 
in  its  peritoneal  covering  there  was  a  small  ossification.  The  Pylorus 
was  very  narrow,  but  without  disease.  To  none  of  these  circumstances 
do  we  attach  any  consequence,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
share  in  producing  death. 

4  The  heart  was  sound,  and  the  pericardium  contained  the  usual 
quantity  of  lymph. 

(  The  left  lung  had  many  adhesions  to  the  pleura,  and  bore  visible 
marks  of  former  inflammation.  The  right  lung  was  in  a  perfectly  sound 
state. 

e  From  a  due  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  and  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  observed  during  the  short  period  of  his  confinement,  as  well  as  of 
what  we  knew  of  his  usual  sedentary  mode  of  living,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  effused  lymph  in  and  upon  the  brain,  which  wre  believe  to  have 
been  the  effect  of  recent  inflammation,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  death.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  his  health  had  been  in  a  de¬ 
clining  state  during  some  months,  so  as  to  have  been  visible  to  his 
friends/ 

“  It  is  very  clear  that  during  the  indisposition,  which  he 
called  ague  and  fever, a  slow  inflammatory  action  was  going 
on  within  the  head,  the  result  of  which  was  the  effusion 
above  noticed.  The  first  effect  of  compression  from  this 
cause  that  was  noticed,  was  on  Monday,  the  19th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  on  which  day  he  walked  from  the  Old  Jewry  to 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  when  he  fell  in  the  street,  and 
was  taken  in  a  state  of  insensibility  into  a  neighbouring 
house,  where  he  remained  all  night. 

“  WILLI  AM  NORRIS. 

u  Old  Jewry,  Nov.  21,  1808.” 


In  giving  a  relation  of  the  facts  concerning  the  illness 
of  Mr.  Porson,  I  cannot  let  the  opportunity  escape  me, 
our  official  situations  bringing  us  a  good  deal  together,  of 
lamenting  in  common  with  his  most  intimate  friends,  the 
loss  of  so  pleasing  and  so  valuable  an  acquaintance;  for  to 
the  most  gigantic  powers  of  learning  and  criticism  were 
united  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  inoffensive  ha- 
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bits  of  a  child  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  occasion  to  observe, 
in  concluding  this  narrative,  that, especially  since  the  Profes¬ 
sor’s  decease,  there  should  be  found  persons,  who  have  used 
no  common  industry  in  representing  his  failings  in  such 
pointed  terms,  as  totally  to  shade  the  numerous  good  qua¬ 
lities  which  were  inherent  in  his  nature ;  so  that  it  cannot 
but  be  remarked  with  pity,  that  those  persons  should  be  defi¬ 
cient  in  one  of  those  excellent  qualities,  which  he  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree,  never  speaking  ill  of  any  one} — but 
Shakspeare  has  well  observed,  upon  another  occasion. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass  ;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water. 


London  Institution , 
Dec.  1, 1808. 


JAMES  SAVAGE. 
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